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T HE C HICAGO ‘TEACHER. and thundering indignation hurled upon all species of mean- 


ness, insolence and deceit ; not by threats of the burning lake, 

JEREMIAH MAHONY, Editor and Proprietor, or appeals to the moral sense ; but by appeals to manhood in 

the boy, or womanly modesty in the girl; by arousing the 

sense of self-respect, the sentiment of chivalry, and the hope 
of an honorable earthly future. 

A. D. Mayo would cultivate the childlike spirit in the teacher. 

| We fear those chi/dlike teachers are too often childish. Not 
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the childlike, but the manly spirit, is the true power of the 
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teacher. The childlike may be an affiliating magnetism ; the 
| mnanty is a controlling force. We want men, not babies, to 
| educate babies. We do not want emotional teaching. The 


EDITORIAL. 





3 : = emotions of childhood are susceptible. Sav 
SUPERINTENDENT GAYLORD, of Bloomington, in his remarks oatiate wry ns ; nee fs ne i ; Save yess from 
" ‘ edagogical and theological fanatics ! : 
on methods of government in school, put, we think, a little too /P 's gre \ er é = ee Sens. & _— 
i ; , ‘ ‘ . |to tickle the soles of their feet, than one to rasp their 
much stress on /ove as a ruling force. His remarks in opposi- | : 
; “e . : . | feelings over the gamut of love and hate, fear and frenzy. In 
tion to the corporal punishment of children, showed him to be | hei ’ deal th U \ ‘ r h 
oa: . _ : ° their parents dealings with them, except in rare instances, they 
a diligent student of THE TEACHER ; but he is yet a little at I P r 5° : ies I ; . 2 °y 
. a s | find naught but love, indulgence and folly; in their teachers 
sea in his idea of the power of love. Now love is a good iA : a ; 
a . -. | let them find kindness, firmness, truthfulness and strength. 
thing in the family, or between those who purpose organizing P : ’ 
, : . ; ; ..,.. | Of their teachers let them learn their real worth, intellectual and 
a family ; but love, like liquor, should be indulged in within ; 1 
7k: e . |moral. From their teachers let them get no false flattery, no 
bounds. This ex-officio love; the love of a master for his | Sete : : , a ; 
m : . : ee .. | corrupting indulgences, no silly, sickening affectations of love. 
pupil, of a clergyman for his fair parishioner, of a physician | . : 
for his charming patient, is always silly and often sickening | > 
and wicked. The school is cng the place for love, but ee AN educational system is like a child. It takes in some- 
business—kind, generous, philanthropic, self-sacrificing busi- | 


: E K | thing good—too much of it, because it is good; then it vom- 
ness, but business, nevertheless—and laborious business at}... ¥ ts ee 4 
| its it out, sick and sorry, and calls it bad, bad, wgh, how bad ! 


that. A man can not love all his pupils as a parent loves his | « ; i 

: : : So we have swallowed 
children, and he who pretends to entertain such love is a liar | 
Ra NE nn, ao pre oly wenn arithmetic, and technical grammar, in our common schools. 
has not the weakness of parents for their children, quliies | We were g 
him to be a teacher—an honest, independent physician of the | wt Ged: 
mind. If he yield to parents, as he must in private schools, | ‘ 
- 7 me enang Ses re ” prageininn wm aa Ke | them all in proper quantities, and because too much of a cer- 
their over-estimate of their children’s ability, and their absurd |, . : ek - ‘ 

: f : z | tain article has made us sick, let us not conclude that the arti- 
demands for special favors, dispensations and indulgences, he cle per se is bad 
i sé 1s ad. 
would be a greater pest than any of the quacks, pettifoggers, | 
confidence operators, or politicians of this afflicted nation. | , 

Most people fancy that one must rule by love or fear, that} THE address of welcome, by Hon. R. M. Benjamin, to the 
there is no other alternative. Ruling by love alone, is, on the | teachers of Illinois, at their late meeting in Bloomington, was a 
whole, more destructive of the character of children than is | scholarly, powerful, and elaborate effort. We have not room 
ruling them by fear. There is in schools ruled by love, good- | for the entire address, but we gladly give place to the follow- 
ishness instead of strength ; fawning, leave-taking, palavering, | ing eloquent passage : 
slobbering, instead of kind, dignified authority on the one hand, | \ “ Sir,”—bowing to the President—‘‘ Chicago may boast of 
and prompt, cheerful, self-reliant obedience on the other.| her commerce and divorces; Peoria may take pride in her 
“Tf not by love or fear, what then shall we rule by?” By | lake and her distilleries ; Jacksonville may glory in her feeble- 
nothing that language can fully express. By pure, concen- | minded and strong-minded institutions; Evanston may take 
trated manliness or womanliness ; by invariable kindness and 


down and vomited out oral instruction, 
phonic analysis, physical exercises, geography, botany, mental 


luttonous in the swallowing of those articles of men- 
we are equally radical in the mode in which we are 
about to throw them out. Let us be moderate. We need 








pride in her garralous grannies ; Joliet may felicitate herself 
patience ; by strict fair dealing; by charity, looking beyond | upon her University and its inmates clad in the skin of the ze- 
the mere fact of our own personal comfort, and looking into| bra; but if Bloomington is not the educational centre of Illi- 
the circumstances and surroundings of the child; by honest | nois, then give me liberty, or give me death !” 
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THERE is a great deal of exaction practiced by principals | THE Board of Education of the city of Chicago, by a very 
upon the teachers in their charge. One of the worst species of | unsatisfactory vote, decided against a resolution to abolish cor- 
exaction is that of making teachers stand in corridors, for an | poral punishment in the schools. In behalf of the teachers of 
unreasonable length of time, while pupils are entering and | this city, we thank the Board of Education for that decision, 
leaving school. Fifteen minutes’ duty at both ends of the day | which, in allowing teachers to whip children if they choose to 
is no uncommon requirement, and a half hour’s standing in the do so, virtually enables them to manage their schools without 
hall is no unusual exaction. Now this demand is simply bar-| whipping. Were our hands tied in this matter we should be 
barous, and the principal who requires such sentinel duty is|in the cordition of the teachers in New York city, begging 
himself a lazy, tyrannical imbecile, who shelters his inefficiency | piteously to be allowed to use the rod; but with full liberty 
behind the hard, improper, and unwomanly work of fifteen or | to flog, we have, and shall have, no need to resort to flogging. 
twenty ladies. The only time when the lady teachers should | A word to teachers may not be out of place in this connection. 
stand in the halls is when children are first admitted, and when | The Board is about equally divided in this matter ; one-half 
dismissed ; and then, not for more than two and a half min- the members being opposed to corporal punishment, and the 
utes in small schools, and four minutes in the largest. After |rest being opposed to the temporary suspension of children 
the doors are opened, in cold weather, if the principal is on the | from school for misconduct. Between this Scylla and this 
alert, or trying to set the clocks to keep time with one an- | Charybdis, it would seem difficult for teachers to steer their 
other—impossible task !—he can control the whole building, | little bark of discipline with any degree of success ; but if they 
and it is wanton cruelty in him to compel his assistants to stand | will diligently peruse THE CHICAGO TEACHER and become 
in the halls, by turns, or e2 masse, at such times. How a man | imbued with its views, the difficulty will be considerably di- 
with a wife, or sisters, or daughters, can do it, we never could minished. It is never necessary to whip; it is rarely necessary 
imagine. It is true that the rules and regulations empower | to suspend a pupil. The doctrine that the parent is responsi- 
him to require such duty ; but this only proves that the rules | ble for the acts of his child, is the true one. If not absolutely 
and regulations is “a ass,” and that the principal who enforces | true, it is our policy as we are now situated to assume its truth, 
them is more of “a ass” than the rules and regulations. But | and act on the assumption. So if a child misbehaves, the only 
the most inconsiderate idiot of a principal is the blunderer who | resource left us is to call the parent to account for his child’s 
allows his “ fourth-floor girls” to put ever so many touches on misbehavior. If the parent is reasonable, the difficulty is 
their hair, to give ever so many squints at themselves in the | easily settled ; if the parent is unreasonable. the dernier resort 
glass, to perform ever so many twists upon their gaudy scarfs | is suspension of the pupil for a limited time. The annoyance 
and then meander down stairs at their leisure, keeping poor | of procuring restoration is generally sufficient as a means of 
teachers of the lower floors standing five, ten, or fifteen min- | discipline. 
utes after the close of school. Let such a man be bell-rung, There is another great advantage in calling in the parents 
out of town—let him be elevated to the skies on a pair of to learn the misdeeds of their children. In cases of continued 
gigantic scissors, and dignified with the appellation of ‘“ Ursa | misconduct, the parent is always to blame. Sometimes the 
Major No. 2.” It is true that this whole matter might be ar- | parent’s fault lies in his misapprehension of the teacher's mo- 
ranged if, as in Boston, we had one or two, male assistant | tives, and in his expressions of contempt for the teacher's au- 
teachers in each and every large school ; but—see our beauti- | thority, which expressions are embodied in the child’s conduct 
ful little Kilkenny cat fight with the /xcarnate Negation,and | at school. In such cases the teacher should see the parent and 
judge thereby whether we favor women or not. | discover the cause of the difficulty, and steer his course accord- 
| ingly. In other cases the trouble with the child is in his parent’s 
| faulty mode of government, which a teacher of judgment and 
THE practice of calling in parents, and holding them | experience can, in a friendly interview with the parent, point 
responsible for the conduct of their children in school, is a very | out, and almost invariably correct. 
beneficial one to the parents. It makes them thoughtful and, In any event, let our policy be, in dealing with the miscon- 
provident. It educates them. It brings them to a realization | duct of children ¢o call in the parents ; and if any member of 
of the fact that they have a duty in training and controlling | the Board calls us to account for advising parents of their chil- 
the children whom they have ushered into the world; that | dren’s needs in the matter of discipline, and throwing the onus 
they are bound to do more for them than to give them being, | of that discipline on the parents themselves, let us be ready and 
food, and bad example, and then leave them unwashed ; that | willing to join issue with that member. It is not safe for us to 
they cannot farm out such duties to teachers and other con- | whip children ; it is not politic for us to go into the business 
tractors. Then by all means call in the parents, and if a | of suspending children in a wholesale manner ; and if we may 
woman says, “ had to leave my washing to come to see about | not call in the parents, or send them to the office of the Super- 
this misconduct of my son,” mild'y ask, a 4a Yankee, “ Mad- | intendent, what on earth are we to do? We should reply, Do 
am, which is of more importance to you, your son or your | 4S you please, do as you please, do as you emphatically please ! 
week’s washing?” She will not dare to speak her honest | —only never whip ; and do not suspend unless you are driven 
mind, and say—‘‘the washing.” to the wall. 
To teachers we would say that much of the cause of their 


a ae 


ones | : : ro ° Ss 
| pupils’ misconduct is in their own nervousness, haste, and irri- 


A vicious practice in graded schools is that of the principal | tability. A teacher can have anything she wants in a room 
allowing an examination to extend over too long a period of | full of children if she only w/s it. The trouble with poor 
time, thus keeping children in suspense, and often making | disciplinarians is that they do not know what they want. It 
them sick with anxiety. An examination should never extend | is not often necessary to do anything about a particular offense 
beyond a week’s duration. In the lower grades, it were better committed by children. Allthat is needed is an emphatic con- 
still that the examination be less thorough, and be finished in | demnation of the offense, and ifthere be a man or a woman in 


a day. ' the teacher's chair, the cure is certain ; if an imbecile is there, 
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would you arm him with a stick to support his tottering do- | 


minion ? 

To principals we would say that they know not what annoy- 
ance they would save themselves if they sustained their teach- 
ers more fully than they do at present. When an insolent 
youth casts the first defiant glance at his teacher, or offers her 
the first insult, in word or action, then is the time for the prin- 
cipal to step in and stamp out that youth’s insolence. Such 
action would prevent the necessity of many whippings and sus- 
pensions. Thereis, even in the United States, an inborn re- 
spect for authority. If the principal recognizes and supports 
the authority of his assistants, his own authority will be 


Mr. BELFIELD, in his very able article on “ Special Teach- 
ers,” uses the following language: “The music of the Chi- 
cago schools isan illustration of what two enthusiastic, hard- 
| working men can do. * * * In less than ten years these 
two men have placed our music certainly on a level with that 
of Cincinnati, and inferior, if inferior to any, only to that of 
Boston.” We heartily second the praise bestowed upon the 
teachers of music. Our criticism upon the examinations of 
one of them, in a former number, was not upon his per- 
| sonal efforts, but upon his opportunities. We cannot expect 
| two men to do the teaching and examining of six. We were 
| instructed in music by Frank Lumbard, and we sat under the 


strengthened in the school. But there are principals who snub | fiddle-bow of Tillinghast; so we know very well, and are 
their assistants in the presence of the latters’ pupils; who call| proud to proclaim how much good work has been done by 
children out into the halls and ask, ‘‘ How is that woman do- Whittemore and Blackman. But we will not have the draw- 
ing in your room?"—Had we omnipotent power, we should | ing in our schools decried. If the music shows what two men 
send such principals at once to Limbo Patrium—the place | can do in ten years, the drawing shows what two young women 





where puppies go who die before their eyes are open—the 
place where infants are said to go who die before they are bap- 
tized. We believe the doctrine as far as it relates to puppies ; 
we deny it in its treatment of infants. In other words, we 
should d—enounce such principals. 

There is another point worthy of teachers’ attention. We 
are public servants ; but all public servants have official places 
of business ; it is the place of those who have matters of in- 
terest to discuss with us to call upon us at our offices; their 
children’s welfare is a matter of vital and personal importance 
to parents ; so it is their place to call on us, not ours to wait 
on them. So if parents desire to see us, let them call on us at 
our places of business, during business hours ; and our advice to 


teachers is, never to call upon a parent. If a child is guilty of | 
misconduct, gross and continued, yet not sufficient to suspend | 


him under the rules, he may be sent home till his parent comes 


to the school, and his absence counted for suspension under | 


the rule of suspension for absence. But we would advise 
teachers not to send children home for trifling offenses, and 
never without consulting the principal. A principal may not 
send a child home for a ‘specified time and then re-enter-him. 
All restorations must take place through the office of the Su- 
perintendent. We do not think this a wise plan, but while so 
many principals are hasty and indiscreet, this limitation is ne- 
cessary. - 


_—-. 


OvuTsIDERs who attended the meeting of the State Teachers | 
Association, at Bloomington, were forcibly impressed with the | 


unspeakable littleness of everything appertaining to the so- 
called Normal University. From President Edwards to 


fugle-man Hewitt, they all looked small. As one honest | 


teacher remarked: “I should like to see the education of the 
State under the control of an autocrat, if that autocrat were 


Pickard, or Bateman, or Gregory; but it makes me angry to | 


see what power is wielded by this Normal ring—an oligarchy 
of imbecility.” 


> + 


THE intellectual calibre of those who oppose the discontinu- 


ance of corporai punishment may be jydged by the following | 


remarkable appeal to the authority of the Scriptures: ‘I say, 
gentlemen and ladies, we should whip children. If not, why 


does the Creator punish infractions of His law? Did not | 
Christ drive the money changers out of His Father's temple | 


with a scourge? And what did Paul mean when he said, 
‘ Yes, sir, spoil the child, but spare the rod?’” 


| have done in two. In many fifth grade classes the children are 
drawing figures, at the teacher’s dictation, from original pat- 
| terns on the blackboard ; nay, more, of their own invention ; 
|they are making figures as original in design as they are 
| beautiful in execution. If any stranger desires to see what 
| can be done in drawing, let him visit the Hayes School. 


| 
| 
| 
| > +>- 
| 
| 


THE representation of the schools of Chicago at the Illinois 
| State Teachers’ Association, comprised Messrs. Pickard, Han- 
| ford, Lewis, Westcott, and Mahony. This was poor attend- 
| ance indeed for so large a corps as we are in thiscity. Chicago 
| owes it to the State to send to her conventions a larger num- 
ber of delegates. The metropolis is the product of the trade 
The efficient 
| school system is the result of the wealth of the metropolis, and 
those employed in the schools, and getting fair salaries, owe it 
to the State to disseminate the ideas which are given them by 


and patronage of the surrounding country. 


| experience in large, closely-graded schools, and the practice of 
the numerous expedients which must be resorted to 1n govern- 
ing and instructing numbers of children in excess of the ac- 
commodations which the city affords. The expense of the trip 
was $11—one day’s pay of a principal in the Chicago schools. 
If a principal cannot afford one day’s pay to the State, he is 
either penurious or lacking in public spirit, or both. One gets 
}and gives benefit at these meetings. Messrs. Hanford and 


Lewis were listened to with marked interest in the discussion 
of the several timely topics presented by the executive com- 
mittee. : 

~~ 


IT is ashame that so able an officer as Mr. Bateman should 

be so hampered as he is for want of adequate assistance. He 
is practically chained to his desk deciding points of law—weark 
that could be done by a competent deputy—when he should be 
| visiting schools and meeting teachers in various parts of. the 
State. We sincerely hope the Legislature now in session will 
look into this matter, and not leave the most important de- 
partment in the control of the State in its present crippled 
| condition. 


ate. Cas 


A LADY, in sending us the names of subscribers from her 
town, says: ‘“ We do not like you, wholly ; but we take you, 
nevertheless, for you are the best of your kind.” A thousand 
thanks for this most sweeping, but unwitting, compliment. It 
virtually says, 

** With all thy faults, I love thee still.” 
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THE last meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association | stub his weary way through aé, ed; then imagine a child gladly 
was an unusually successful one in point of numbers, and the | laying aside the fun and frolic of plays, to give himself up to ! 
interest aroused by the papers read, and the discussions | the lead of a soul glowing with love, sympathy and enthusi- s 
evoked thereby. Not less than 450 teachers were in attend- | asm, which, with words fitly spoken, teaches the hideousness y 
ance. The men were the heartiest that ever assembled at an | of wrong, the beauty of goodness, and from this vantage y 
educational convention, and there never before was such a col-| ground imparts knowledge and educes wisdom. “ Look on t 
lection of handsome, intelligent ladies. The teachers of Chi-| this picture and then on that,” to see the two extremes. e 
cago look jaded; but it does one’s heart good to see the} Between these extremes are all shades of coloring. i 
blooming cheeks and bright eyes of the school-ma’ams of IIli-| Recalling the number of hours of school life. is it not obvi- t 
nois in convention assembled. ous that a prodigious amount of pleasure and profit, or of k 
“a oe. misery and wrong, may result from the kind of voice habitual SI 
with the teacher? te 
THE lecture of Dr. Powers before the State Teachers’ Asso- SS en J 
ciation, at Bloomington, was an intellectual feast such as poor oo ’ : } 
s : <aia’ AN editorial in a late number of the Chicago 7imes accuses t 
pedagogues rarely have an opportunity to’enjoy. It was elo- h Milpitas at sia ; > h s 
quent, well-rendered, thrilling. The subject was, “ Poetry mt ns ae me pry es esa anager p 
and Manhood.” The lecturer gave Bryant as an example of that vawine practica om to the gra eran in their efforts to = ' 
; the requirements of business and business men. The omnis- S 
the true poet and true man. : : : ‘ T 
; cient writer instances Percentage as one of the practical 
branches so sadly neglected. Now we should like to see the bd 
FATHER PHELAN says: ‘“ The young lady who leaves her| 7?mes’ editorial and reportorial staff pitted against any second- Si 
books at sixteen will never return to the wash-tub.” It is a| grade class in this city—the second is the grade in which Per- he 
pity that she does not betake herself to the wash-tub just to| centage is taught—and we will stake the reputation of our gc 
please his reverence! Bah, Father Phelan. The young lady| school system on the result of the contest. Bring on your to 
who runs through a good course of books ix the public schools | boys, Mr. Matteson ; ours are ready. It is true that business th 
will never find it necessary to bend her back over a wash-tub.| men declare that our graduates are awkward at first in dealing Sc 
The business of the wash-tub is not proper work for women | with the details of special departments of particular lines of le 
under any circumstances, and no one would dream of consign- | business—lines often quite peculiar in themselves. It would se 
ing them to it but a barbarian, or a Father Phelan, who can| be strange if they were not awkward. What a pity that we sai 
have no sympathy with women. =Let the Heathen Chinee do | do not graduate young machinists, able to swing a hammer he 
the washing ; women are fitted for nobler work. and strike the head of a cold chisel without ever allowing the _ 
F Bae hammer’s face to imprint its passionate kiss on the left hand’s his 
thumb or knuckles! What a pity that we do not manufacture = 
AN observing pedagogue, who recently spent a day in visit- | book-keepers for commission merchants of the Board of Trade! w 
ing our schools, said that he had not heard a sharp word | What a shame that we do not instruct our pupils in the occult the 
spoken ; that both teachers and pupils used the tones of voice | science of account-keeping as practiced by Briggs in the wh 
which characterize pleasant conversation. This was high| Franklin Bank, wherein all gambling losses were debited to Cip 
praise. When we mentally called the roll of those teachers |“ QOcean!” An accountant in a savings bank casts interest, sid 
with whose work we are familiar, to see who could claim mem- | balances books, and throws them off his hands as if he were a eas 
bership in this particular class of worthies, we found some granger pitching sheaves on a load. Is it the business of the roc 
beyond the pale. school to train children so that they shall be able to perform wh 
Teachers, did you ever reflect on the kind and amount of| all the operations of business mechanically? By no means. ha 
influence lying in the compass of your voices? If not, stop} Such an attempt would take from us time better employed in in 
and consider. The average pupil spends, say seven years of| the development of intelligence ; in the training of the rea- ach 
two hundred days each, five hours per day, or a total of seven | soning powers, which, to be reasoning, must be self-conscious pil 
thousand hours, under the constant sound of a teacher’s voice. | and somewhat slow. The only practical move which we think she 
What effect must the character of your tones have upon him, | worth making, would be a thorough course of penmanship in her 
estimated in the light of this long period? Does this charac-| the High School. This is needed to enable students to retain hig 
ter demand endurance, or give enjoymen* ? the good hand-writing which they carry with them to that in- i 
There are teachers who make every utterance redound to the | stitution, and never bring out of it. inte 
well-being of the pupil; directing with quiet self-possession, Aa tek P i thir 
ins i vi ful zeal ending wisely feeble b , , say: 
ore — “ager Se ae oer g _ arse 4 OnE of our most estimable subscribers says that one month 
well-intended effort, inspiring the laggard and hesitating with ‘ : ‘ vou 
: : : ‘ she throws down THE TEACHER in angerand vexation; and * 
enthusiasm, checking and rebuking whatever is mean and ‘ : 
: ‘ . the next month reads it through, and feels that that single did 
selfish with a protest that finds its power, not so much in what ‘ 5 Be 1d) 
is : SHEe number is worth the subscription for the year. From our ex- h 
is said, as in how it is said. : : : whe 
‘ , . perience in THE TEACHER, we should say to young men wish- Wh 
There are teachers, too, who from morning till night, fret, | ! : , ; 
Shasta P ing to keep ladies on their hands, “‘ Never let the fair ones know 
snarl, yeow, irritate and persecute. In every tone there is lurk- é 
‘ : : what to expect from you. 
ing a demon that arouses all the antagonism of the pupils, who Thess, T 
send forth each his little imp to devise some fit retaliation for Lie! trol. 
such torture. Like the sword of Damocles, threats seem ACCORDING to dispatches from Springfield, we are likely _ 
poised in the air of the school-room, ready to be precipitated | soon to have another “ Normal University ;” as if one were oon 
on each devoted head. : not as much as the suffering people of this State could bear. the 
Imagine a child sitting, or wriggling, under a galling fire of | Great Giver of patience! when, oh, when shall we havea sal 
such frets and' threats, trying to forget ball and top, and to} Normal school ? Pe 
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OCCASIONALLY we find in a large school a person acting, or 
rather not acting, as teacher who is a vagabond in the original 
sense of the term. She is everywhere in the school except 
where she ought to be, and does everything but her proper 
work, She arrives at school in the morning, and worries 
through the devotional exercises. Performing devotional ex- 
ercises is not hard work when you can sit down to them—this 
is the chief advantage in not being a Catholic. After devo- 
tional exercises she wants to see the principal—she hardly 
knows why ; it surely is not for his beauty, nor often for his 
suavity ; yet see him she must, and see him she does. She 
tells him, for want of anything else to say, that yesterday 
Johnny Smith found a pin lying diagonally in her room, and 
that within five minutes thereafter he sneezed seven times. 
She wants to know what the principal thinks about it. The 
poor principal doesn’t think much, and has less to say. Then 
she goes back to her room and hears her class spell round once. 
Then she steers for the book-keeper of the school, and inquires 
whether the name Fortunas Popalorum is of Latin, Celtic, or 
Saxon origin. The book-keeper thinks it is. She returns to 
her room satisfied, and hears three scholars read. Then.she 
goes to the engineer and presents the following problem, 
to-wit: If the pressure on his boiler is twenty-five pounds to 
the square inch, what is the pressure on her pipes in Room 49? 
Sometimes the engineer gives it up. She is satisfied neverthe- 
less ; she has had her tramp. ‘Then she goes to her room and 
sets her scholars a singing—they can sing as well when she is 
away as when she is present ; nay, better. Then she bethinks 
her of the principal, who, by rule and regulation, is her safe 
counsellor, and though he has nailed flannel on the soles of 
his boots to enable him to pass her room without being heard 
and button-holed by her, he is yet caught on the first bound. 
What she wants to know is, why the snow has not melted on 
the boys’ side of the house as rapidly as on the girls’ side ; and 
what bearing this fact has on the woman question. The prin- 
cipal merely suggests that the cause isin the fact that the girls’ 
side is the south side of the house. She is satisfied—she is 
easily satisfied—she 1s always satisfied. She goes back to her 
room, and sets her pupils a-drawing—they can draw as well 
when she is absent as when she is present—better. Then, 
having attended to her business so well, she visits every room 
in the building to see that all the other teachers have attended 
to theirs. Then she goes back to her room and tells her pu- 
pils what nice children they are, and what a superior teacher 
she is. Then she seeks out the principal and asks him what 
her prospects are of being elected principal of the duplicate 
high school, some day to beestablished in Chicago. The prin- 
cipal thinks her prospects are good. The bell for the noon 
intermission rings at this time, and she vents a sigh of relief, 
thinking of the load of work lifted off her shoulders. She es- 
says to eat a frugal repast, but can not on account of the ner- 
vous and mental strain which she has undergone. 

* *°* * She had a class examined yesterday. They 
didn’t pass ; because the principal didn’t tell her before hand 
what the questions were to be. What an abused teacher! 
What a contemptible principal ! 


— 
~<- 





THE gratitude of the teachers of this city is due to Comp- 
troller Hayes for his successful effort to pay them on the first 
Saturday of the present term. Outside of official circles it is 
not generally known how much labor and calculation were 
needed to bring this about. Hon. W. H. King, President of 
the School Board, was also indefatigable in his labor to ac- 
complish the payment of the teachers at anearly day. Finan- 
cially, we can rest assured, since the rewards of our labor are 
forthcoming so regularly, 





CONTRIBUTIONS. 








TWO SCULPTORS. 





Tired of labor sat a sculptor, 
Brooding over many a thought, 
Murmuring doubts of past successes— 
Matchless forms by study wrought. 
All I’ve done, he sighed, must perish ; 
Matter hastens to decay, 
Hope’s delusions still suggesting 
New attempts from day to day. 


Years roll on. The marble statue, 
Called immortal by the crowd, 
Crumbling, changes with the seasons ; 
Then my Graces, goddess browed, 
Sculptured by an inspiration 
Of the Deity on high, 
Ship-wrecked, sank beneath the ocean ; 
I escaped regretfully. 


Yesterday, a little damsel 
Passed me, dressed in robes of gray, 
By the hand she held an urchin 
Frisking like a kid at play, 
Following close, I saw her lead him 
To a school-room bright and neat, 
Where I entered, gladly turning 
From the crowded city street. 


Soon I sat beside the maiden, 
Modest, self-possessed ; and saw 
Sixty urchins just as merry, 
To whose minds she gave the law. 
Every little hand was folded, 
Every eye to her was raised, 
Every lip to smile was moulded 
When the little maiden praised. 


Every head was bent in worship 
When the little maiden prayed; 
Every ear, in childish wonder, 
Opened to the words she said. 
When they sung, she led the measure ; 
Loving words melodious poured, 
All about a Heavenly Father 
Whom the little maid adored. 


Thus she labored all the morning ; 
Moulded mind and chiseled soul : 
Sculptured shapes to be eternal, 
Formed from that Prometheus stole. 
** Fool !”’ I cried, “art thou, oh, carver, 
Shaping out the sordid clay 
When the heavenly fire is offered 
To thy powers from day to day.” 


But, abashed, I shrunk and shuddered. 
Am I like that maiden pure, 
Cheerful, grave, and tender-hearted— 
All that gods and men adore? 
Clay and marble I may handle, 
Mould and chisel to my will; 
But the human soul immortal 
Yields a cast beyond my skill. 


Maiden, mould thy statues deftly ! 
Thou dost handle plastic clay 
Which the power of time shall harden 
Hour by hour and day by day. 
In the home, or in the city, 
When some niche in life they fill, 
May they show in power or beauty 
Traces of the sculptor’s skill ; 


And in higher forms of beauty 
Greet thee on that farther shore ; 
Not one crippled or distorted 
By thee in the days of yore. 
As for me, I seize the chisel 
Joyfully, and strike the blow, 
Thankful that my work is ended 
With the years that end below. 


—Annie E. Trimingham. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PICKARD | 
BEFORE THE | 

ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, BLOOMINGTON, — 
DECEMBER 29TH, 1873. | 


Brothers : (For my right to omit the usual addition “ and sis- 
ters,” you are respectfully referred to the 192d page of the 
Laws of Illinois for 1873.) | 

Brothers all: A warm and hearty greeting from one, who 
for this hour at least would gladly change places with any one 
of you. 


In these last days of 1873 we meet for congratulations and | 


mutual encouragement. We would see what has been done 
for us by our Mother, the State, and we will inquire what the 
New Year has for us to do. 


GO TEACHER. 


those, who in any manner aid in the sale or distribution of 
obscene literature, there is provided imprisonment, not exceed- 
ing six months, or a fine of not less than one hundred, nor 
more than one thousand dollars, for each offense ; said fine to 
be paid to the school fund of the county in which the convic- 
tion is obtained. Women of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, and possessing the qualifications prescribed for men, 
are made eligible to any office under the general or special 
school laws of the State. 

It will appear that the Twenty-eighth General Assembly 
found very little occasion for interference witb school matters, 
since the work of its predecessor was most thoroughly done. 

A conflict between the friends and the enemies of the 
| County Superintendency, which has raged with greater or less 
virulence, resulted, a little less than two years since, in the 
enactment of a law which has seriously crippled the efforts of 





Our Mother's annual gifts for educational purposes are as 


follows : 

TOR MONPEGE TEE 5 o5 ia oon 15.0 0 5:6 4:0 2 0 wes $1,000,000 
A AIS EINES a ich iain hoo 6 Wiatsak stp singin coos 92,560 
’ For the Deaf Mutes...........20000005 161,250 
For the Feeble Minded................. 24'500 
For the Industrial University............ 46,650 
For the Normal Universities............. 102,915 
For the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home........ 52,500 
For the State Reform School............ 25,000 

For the Insane and other Charitable Insti- 
NURIGNE... ceilawis cictka HEME Soe b% slew’ 792,900 
Making a Grand Total of............... $2,298,275 


The pittance of $2,500 allowed the State Superintendent 
for office rent, clerk hire, &c., is not included in the above list, 
for the reason that special provision is made that it be taken 
from the General School Fund. 

For this educational work each man, woman and child in 
the State will, on an average, contribute a trifle over ninety 
cents. Local taxation for similar purposes will exceed six 
millions of dollars. The Invested Funds, including School 
Fund, College Fund, Seminary Fund, and Surplus Revenue 
Fund, have yielded nearly one million dollars. Private bene- 
factions and tuition paid private institutions have added prob- 
ably another million dollars to the means devoted to education. 

With such means at our disposal can we over-estimate our 
responsibility? Can we give, to-day, the account due from 
wise stewards ? 

Money is not all we receive. Our good Mother has enacted 
certain laws that shall govern our action. Whether these suit 
the caprice of her wayward children, or no—obedience is our 
duty. A brief review of these laws, enacted within the year, 
will convince us that they are designed for good. As such 
they are heartily approved this 29th day of December, 1873. 

In cities taxation is limited to three per cent. upon taxable 
property, for all purposes whatever. The State Geologist is 
required to deposit with the Secretary of State full and entire 
suits of the different specimens found in the State in sums 
sufficiently large to furnish specimens to all institutions of learn- 
ing within the State which are empowered to confer degrees in 
the arts or sciences, to the State Normal Schools, to the Indus- 
trial University, and to all chartered institutions of science 
located in this State which publish their proceedings, and 
which keep up a regular system of exchanges with other like 
institutions. The appointment of five Trustees for the South- 
ern Normal School is authorized. For the punishment of 





| its friends. They have been ovespowered, but not destroyed. 
| It is not wide of the truth to say that they have been dis- 
| heartened. Since the provisions of the “disabling act” (for 
| such it may be called with propriety) could not be made oper- 
ative during the incumbency of the Superintendents in office 
at the time of its passage, its effects have not been fully real- 
ized, though, in anticipation of its enforcement, some have 
| voluntarily retired from the field—others have been retired at 


the polls, and less than twenty per cent. of those in office last 
year are found among the “ins” to-day. Many of the veterans 
have disappeared from the ranks. New recruits, led by a few 
choice spirits who still stand at their posts, and cheered on by 
others no less choice, who, though not among the elect, are 
still on the side of those who ave, will take up the battle at a 
disadvantage. 

Their courage is to be subjected to a severe test. ‘They 
will doubtless find sage men who will charge the reverse to 
the attempt of professed friends, in declaring for a compe- 
tent Superintendency, transferred from the handling of the 
people to the control of an Examining Board. It is possible 
that the “let well enough alone” policy, if adhered to, might 
have saved this serious attack, but the elements of disease 
were in the system. A practice not entirely at fault, often 
favors the application of counter-irritants. Such a remedy 
the action of the last winter on the part of this association 
doubtless proved. In such cases the patient often seems to 
be the worse for the treatment, but it proves only temporary. 
The disease is called away from vital organs, and, expend- 
ing its force upon that which is external and, of course, most 
readily observed, yields at last to proper treatment, and the 
result is entire cure. While we may not feel sure of ultimate 
recovery, we may hope, and inspired by hope, we may labor. 
All is not lost. Those long in the service may fill their new 
associates with faith, and they will certainly find in them the 
freshness of zeal which characterizes every new laborer in any 
field. 

It is not so much the reduction of salary that is to be regret- 
ted, as the estimate which is put upon the County Superintend- 
ent’s work by those who favor such reduction. We must 
remember, however, that such estimates are based upon the 
average Superintendent, and we must expect for a time at least 
to find what has been average ability, classed as maximum. 
But I mistake entirely the popular intelligence of this State, 
if such a classification does not bring about a reaction, which, 
taken advantage of by patient yet earnest waiting workers, 
will forward most rapidly the wishes of this Association, as 
expressed last winter. Shall we wait? Will we work while 
we wait? 
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May I attempt to encourage you by one or two thoughts in- | laborer upen our streets is of greater worth to the nation than 
cidental to this subject ? | an intelligent spendthrift or an educated loafer. The tendency 

Those whom we look upon as enemies may have greater | of the day is toward display. The school must stand as a 
foresight than ourselves, and seeing from their elevated plane | perpetual rebuke to such a tendency, Since man’s measure 
the financial revulsion that has burst upon us, they may have | of woman is taken too much from what appears upon the 
saved by their action an utter overthrow of the system. It | surface, what wonder that trimmings cost more than ground- 
will do us no harm to think so at least. | work ?—what wonder that the art of the one who can best 

The patient endurance of discrimination in salary on the | counterfeit gold and silver, the blush of modesty, the beautiful 
ground of sex, has prepared some who have been called to | covering nature calls hair, is about the only art which pays 
labor as County Superintendents “to take up the flag which 
the men hauled down,” and to find in this field, new to them, | the reflex of man’s measure of woman, and that her desire to 
the promise of brilliant things for their sex, and a reward for | dazzle, begotten of his willingness to be dazzled, encourages 
patient waiting that is most welcome. It would be as untrue | extravagance in patent leather, in neck-ties, in nobby hats, in 
as it is ungallant, to say that they are not as competent as | fast horses and stylish carriages, in seal rings so heavy as to 
those who have heretofore usurped this office. We have much | make one wonder how a person so little used to labor as the 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon the marked ability of| dainty hands would indicate, can undergo such a burden. 


well? What wonder that woman’s measure of man is but 


the successful aspirants, as instructors. Their success in | No honest treatise on arithmetic can show how to increase a 
financial affairs is yet to be tested. | salary of $1,000 per annum so as to provide for an annual dis- 

The year has been one of great financial embarrassment. | play of $1,000 and a comfortable living beside. There is but 
one arithmetic is the world which can aid in such a manner, 
and that is one which is full of subtraction— Subtraction from 
employers ! 


Massive fortunes have crumbled under the earthquake shock. 
Pretentious castles have disappeared, and their slender found- 


ations are discovered. Happy is the man, who in such times | 
is not the slave, but the master of his circumstances. Fortu- | The peculations, the bold thievery, brought to light by this 
nate the master who has learned the secret of mastery in the | panic are not the product of this day alone. They have had 
school of service. In many a house to-night there is unrest, | their undiscovered existence for years. The hope of some 


lucky speculation which should cover the borrowings and save 


and deep gloom settles upon the faces of those who. have all 
their lives been the slaves of servants. Luxuries gone, not | the borrower from public disgrace, has stifled, if it has not 
even comforts remain. It may be better to say that in such a| seared the conscience. Before every youth in our schools 
house no comfort is ever found. Its occupants revel in lux- | should be held up the probability, the almost certainty of ex- 
ury so long as the means for its purchase are theirs, and when | posure of every dishonest act. The school must, in all its de- 
this departs they find no resting place short of the most abject partments, wherever it touches the life of the people, enforce 
misery. In many a home there is joy to-night. Through the | lessons of economy and of honest living. To live honestly, is to 
prosperous days of the past both parent and child have not for | live within one’s means. The lesson of content is all-import- 
a moment forgotten the delight of starting in life. Each has| ant. True content is found in acareful husbanding of to-day’s 
had his daily task, and each has felt the weight of responsibil- | resources, coupled with an earnest endeavor after better things. 
ity. Labor, undertaken from necessity, has been continued, | 1t makes prudent use of present possessions, because it seeks 
in a measure, from choice. To such there is no new exper- | earnestly for future increase. It will never be satisfied with 
ience in the change of fortune. ‘They remember the sweetness | Pleasures attained through means not strictly and honestly its 
of rest after toil, and they are conscious of independence in the | Own. It will forego cheerfully such desirable things as means 
struggle which they are all ready to enterupon. Their hands | at hand are not sufficient to procure. 
do not hang listlessly at their sides, for they have learned bet-| |The school house and its surroundings, which have a more 
ter things than the display of jewels. Their minds are not | powerful influence than many will admit, should be simple, 
restless and easily overthrown, for they have found employ-| comfortable and neat. Its appliances must be adapted to the 
ment upon matters that do not rise and fall with stocks, and | circumstances and to the need of its occupants. But above 
that are not dependent upon the good opinion of Mrs. Grundy. | all, the living teacher must enforce simplicity with neatness of 
What are we doing toward the upbuilding of such homes?| attire. It is better to show how much comfort can be realized 
Is all our work in the line of simplicity? Are we content | from small expenditure, than how much money may be wasted 
with that which is substance, or do we sometimes chase after | upon the securing of a very little comfort. 
the shadow? Are our school appliances and our school in- | (To be concluded next month.) 
structions in the interest of simple living, strict economy, or do 
we pander to show? The school, if true to its mission, will | 
send forth dees, not butterflies. It is worth something to know | MY FIRST CLASS IN ZOOLOG Y.* 
how to appear well in society, but it is infinitely more im- | 
portant to know how to do well. The Do Wells will always | 


So 


In any branch of science the question how much or how lit- 


appear well. Every child sent out from our schools, no mattet | tle shall be presented to a class of pupils, is to the instructor 


what the circumstances of his parents, should go into the | a matter of serious impoftance. Like numerous other 


world with a deep and abiding conviction of the real dignity | questions, it is far more easily asked than answered. To con- 
of labor. That school which does not impress upon its pupils | 





a sense of the value of time, and of the indispensable necessity | * {¢ is often remarked by those in attendance at our State Teachers’ As- 


of regular and useful employment, is not worthy of either | sociation, ‘‘ We hear enough of ideal recitations, let us have an actual 
. . > | ” ‘ : : 
public or private support. Better no education at all than an | one. It has been the aim of the present article to reproduce a part of an 


education which fosters habits of idleness! Better no instruc | actual recitation. So far as the results of the examination are concerned, 
é j “iis 5 they were mostly obtained before there was any thought of the present ar- 


tion at all, than that any should be led to believe in freedom ticle, so that the possibility of the slightest variation from the actual work 
from labor through culture of the brain. The most illiterate | of the school-room is entirely removed. 
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fine one’s self within such limits as not to overtask the learner, | that. Why not? Because it is so large. How much larger is 
or confuse him with a multiplicity of details, and at the same | this bone than the backbone of a codfish? I should think it 


time to embrace a general view of the legitimate subject matter 
of any study, hoc opus, hic labor est. When, four months ago, the 


| 


were three or four times as thick. Do you know of any fish 
that is usually three or four times as long as a codfish? Possi- 


writer took charge of his first class in zoology, the dilemma sug- | bly a shark is. Would you then think it at least plausible to 


gested was to him especially vexatious. He had fully deter- 
mined to pursue the subject without the regular intervention 
of a text-book, and this determination would not be likely to 
lighten his toil or relieve his perplexity. See him, then, before 
his class, having provided himself beforehand with a piece of 
a shark’s backbone, the empty shell of a large univalve, two 
or three dried star-fish, a dead crawfish, and some marine crus- 
taceans in alcohol. 

The fragment of backbone is taken as the first object for 
consideration. It is handed to a member of the class who is 
requested to examine it critically. In a moment the following 
colloquy occurs, the object being occasionally passed. to other 





, what have you there? I do not know, sir. What does 
it look like? It looks like bone. 
mode of determining whether or not it is bone? Not fora 
certainty. If it is bone, of what is it composed? Of carbon- 
ates and phosphates of lime principally. How can you make 


Can you suggest any 


sure of the presence of these? By the application of acids. 
What would be the effect of such application? There would 


as - | 
be more or less effervescence. As it is not convenient at pre- 


sent to supply you with an acid, can you suggest anything else 
as a means of determining whether or not this is bone? I 
might determine by cutting it. Please do so, if you can (pass- 
ing a knife). Can you cut it? I can. What do you judge 
from the appearance of the interior? ‘That the material is 


bones I have cut before. What can you say of its apparent 
weight? It seems to be about as heavy as bone. Are you sat- 
isfied that it is bone? Iam. Should any one doubt your con- 
clusion, could you bring any further evidence to bear in the 
matter? I might subject it it to the test of acids, or I might 
call attention to its peculiar shape. What do you mean by its 
peculiar shape? It seems to be composed of a number of similar 
pieces which are attached to one another. I should think it 
might be the part of the backbone of something. Have you 
ever seen the backbone of an animal? I have. Of what? Of 
a chicken. Does this resemble the backbone of a chicken? I 
do not think it does. Whynot? It ismuch too large. Would 
you think this might be a part of the backbone of a bird much 
larger than a chicken? I do not know. Is it an easy matter 
to pick the meat from the neck of a chicken? It is not. Why 
not? Because there are projections from the parts of the bone 
between which the meat is held. Does this specimen have any 
such projections? It does not. Does it appear as though it 
ever had such projections? Ido not see any places from 
which they appear to have been removed. Did you never eat 
anything from which you took out bones without these rough 
projections, which in fact more nearly resembled this one? I 
think so, perhaps. Well, what? Possibly the backbone of a 
codfish more nearly resembles this. Did you ever separate the 
parts of a codfish’s backbone? Yes. Do you recollect the 
shape of the parts where they were separated? I think the 
ends were somewhat hollow. Do you see anything suggesting 
the same shape of the parts of the fragment you have in your 
hand? I see that at each end of the piece there is a hollow, 
and no doubt if the parts were separated, I should find the pe- 
culiarity I mention. Do you think, then, that this is a part 
of the backbone of a codfish? I should not be willing to say 











assume that the fragment is part of a shark’s backbone? I 
should. 

It is of course unnecessary to extend this conversation fur- 
ther. Suffice to say that the few vertebrz of the shark suggested 
many things specifically as to the bi-concavity of the vertebra 
of fish, and generally as to the characteristics of all vertebrates. 
The other objects were then examined seviatim with similar re- 
sults. It was made an inflexible rule to admit nothing as truth 
until observation had so far as possible established the fact. 
As material was needed, stuffed birds were introduced, and still 
better, live ones when attainable. Cases of insects were on 


| hand for examination, and all were required to avail themselves 
members of the class who continue the conversation. Miss | 


of the opportunities for investigation thus afforded. The fvo- 
tozoa were totally disregarded until facilities were at hand 


| for their actual observation under the microscope, and not till 


| . . + 
| then was there a suggestion as to the necessity of a fifth branch 


| 





in addition to Cuvier’s sub-divisions of the animal kingdom. 
What has been the result? After a term of sixteen weeks, 
there being four exercises on this subject each week, the class 
was subjected to a written examination. Let it be borne in 
mind, in passing, that the time of one exercise was taken each 
month for a written review, and that frequently exercises con- 
sisted entirely of the work of the instructor in rehearsing points 
already more or less established, and presenting the opinions 
of modern zoologists in respect to them, while the time of still 


others was occupied by the occasional use of the microscope. 
bone. Why do you so‘conclude? Because it appears like | 


It would seem that this style of work would be at once limited 
and diffuse ; diffuse, as allowing much latitude for discussion 
and suggestion, and limited as to the real number of facts ar- 
rived at or truths generalized by the work of the class. Not- 
withstanding all these drawbacks the writer endeavored in the 
examination to cover, so far as possible, a reasonable ground. 
Here follow the questions: 


Name and define the four branches of the animal kingdom. 
Name and define the five classes of vertebrates. 
Give marked characteristics of any three families of the mammals. 
Name and define the orders of birds. 
Give names and characteristics of the three families of the raptores, 
In what respect are the classes of fish, reptiles and batrachians similar? 
. What is doubtless the occasion of the low temperature of the blood 
of fishes ? 

8. Explain in detail the operation of the breathing of fishes. 

9. Give a brief synopsis of the sub-divisions of the branch articulata, 
down to and including the orders of true insects. 

ro. State what further sub-divisions are made use of in scientific classi- 
fication, also which have a definite significance, and the contrary. 

11. Give a comprehensive definition of an insect. 

12. State and briefly describe the transformations which insects usually 
undergo. 

13. Name any three insects which are of very especial benefit to man, and 
why. 

14. Describe the operation of the growth of crustaceans. 

15. In what respect do univalve mollusks evidently differ from almost 
all other animals? 

16. To what branches of the animal kingdom do fossil animals princi- 
pally belong ? 

17. What is the fifth branch of the animal kingdom? Was it recognized 
by Cuvier in his sub-division of the animal kingdom? Why its necessity ? 

18. Aside from a knowledge of this fifth branch, what definition of an 
animal is satisfactory ? 

19. How must this definition be modified to cover the entire ground and 
why? 

20. State as fully as the time will allow, your idea of the advantages de- 
rived or derivable from the study of zoology ? 
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The shrewd teacher may justly surmise that the last ques- It enables us to examine into the creations of the Infinite, and see with 
tion was devised purposely to occupy the remainder of the en- what exactness and wonderful designs He constructs even the most minute 
‘ ; , ‘ . beings. —W. G. 

tire time set apart for the exercise, that the room might be free ° 
during the last few minutes from the restlessness nearly It gives us a fuller insight into nature, has an influence on our moral 
character, gives us a knowledge of the power of the Supreme Being. 


always incident to an examination. The time for the exercise | 5. D 
was two hours, the number of pupiis in the class fifty-eight, : : 
= R } " It shows us the wonders of creation and gives us very many zeroes. It 
their average age being perhaps between 17 and 18 years. : : eae 
shows the all-wise power used in creation and enables us to admire it. 





The papers were rigidly marked, the results being as follows: _F. B. 
CN Sin ss 5 sino sa<nsanarnepebosuderinaariecerinccexead 98 : —O. S. Westcott. 
PRR kc ccoo nha tiscestsuwsieetatsongiounannd ett Re 69 Chicago High School, Jan., 1874. 

a PTET PEROT E LoL eT ee Tee TT TT tee re TT 85.1 
" RO I 55) aoe iw Se os cas Sana eenwanks sages 88.7 nie i ea 
- NN ccc kitileaiie rrmbcgncaaquuaane sbacieslogaaed 88.9 
Number marking go or more.............-essceeeeeeeeecceseees 21 A M. VS. J. N. 
- = DD GD foes cc cinvcicccectvesecenssvecnsecesed 24 
= ” pee I 655i ne ndcss bheebencaesacccasas 13 
Mr. Epiror: The article of “I. N.,” in your January num- 





The answers to question number twenty were in all cases 
marked perfect, and these answers suggested the writing of the 
present article which, already too long, would be incomplete 


| ber, has provoked the following thoughts: will you accord me 
the privilege granted to I. N., by allowing me to enter the arena 
masked ? 


without the few following extracts from these answers : _ It were an easy task to retort on I.N.’s insinuations and 


innuendoes in regard to lady principals, and thus diminish, if 
not extinguish, that halo of glory which, to the eyes of some of 


‘This study has made me open my eyes and see beauty in objects of 
which I was before more than half afraid. 1 see with what care they have 
been created, every minute organ perfect and all arranged on a simple oo ‘ : 
plan. —z.7.§. | her sex, is visible around the head of their champion. But 

It gives a better idea of the greatness and goodness of God, by the this would be ungallant, and foreign to the purpose of the 
perfect workings of all the laws of nature. It teaches us to be very par- | present article. 


=e —_ we gov wig: anything, to look into the reasons and to be sure, The article of I. N., as far as the writer can sift it, consists 
efore making a definite statement, that we have left nothing relative to . oak 
ae tet : PON tig of the following propositions : 
the matter uninvestigated. We get also some knowledge of different 
languages, and thus learn that the names of objects are in some sort de- 


1. A male Principal is a positive injury toa school. Wow 
scriptive of them. —F. R. 


else can we understand the statement that the male principal 


It partly satisfies our curiosity, causes us to keep our eyes open, and to | “ can do infinitely more good” by his absence than by his pres- 
take particular notice of things, teaches us the beauties of nature, sets us 
to thinking, etc. —A.M. P. 


ence? Since no man claims to do “an infinite” amount of 

good, the subtraction of an infinite amount from a finite 

It has a tendency to make us open our eyes and observe many things of good must give a positive injury. 

which otherwise would never be noticed ; also, leads us to inquire the rea- Th di the Principals’ A ‘ati ted 
*. ° ? 0C€E Ss O “2 

sons for many of the things we observe, and improves our knowledge of | | a. he proceedings of the Principals ee ee eee 

scientific terms. —S.M. |for their coarseness. 


| oe 2 
: : . : : men, and most wom hav. 1 0UL: well. 
A person, from studying natural history, learns to call things by their 3 All men, and most women, have a thorough and well. 


right names, and also finds out that a great many things are harmless and | /ownded contempt for a school-master, not because he is such, but 
do much good by being allowed to live. It also teaches us to use oureyes, because long contact with immature minds has so narrowed and 
for by hearing of so many common things that we never saw we look about warped him as to render him intolerable.” 

4. The male princpal “ develops an irritability exhaustive in 


its action, and the whole man suffers.” This “is not so with 


for more, thinking that we could not have been looking at all, not to have | 
seen things that now seem so plainly visible. —P.L. 


My ideas on the subject are rather confused, but, in my humble opinion, 


mL: : “ae : women —to the same degree.” 
it is far more practical than the majority of our studies. It teaches us to 


keep our eyes open and use our common sense. We see beauty and inter- 5. “It takes no more executive ability to run a district school 
est in things we never noticed before, and we are taught to conquer our | than a primary school, and the work can be done quite as effect- 
foolish fears of snakes, spiders, toads, &c. If pleasure in hearing of won- ively by women as by men.” 

derful and interesting things is an advantage, natural history must rank 


6. * Lhe class of women in the public schools is superior to the 
high in our studies. aif, KE. - ¥ 7 ep . iperior te 


class of men.” 
7. With men “ the choice of teaching as a life business be- 


It may also take a little of the conceit out of us by showing us that other | tokens weakness. tis an indisputable fact that throughout the 
animals are very perfect. —T. WW. 


The advantage of finding how little we know. —M. R. Dd. 


| Zand the men engaged as principals of schools are lacking in 

Had those who have made themselves noted in this pursuit been dis- | some element of manhood, and retain their situations through 
couraged by the sneers of others, we should have had no Linnzus, no | 
Cuvier, no Darwin, notwithstanding the fame of such men who have really | 
advanced the world, is far more to be desired than that of a Cesar or a 
Napoleon. ~W.M. p. | results are unhappy, but assume them if favorable. 


cowardice, laziness, or incompetency.” “ They shelter themselves 
behind a system which allows them to shirk responsibility when 


First, it has the same advantages that other studies have in that it sharp- A perusal, however hasty, of I. N.’s article will reveal the 


ens the mind. Next, it ranks first among studies in its power of sharpen- | fact that all of these propositions, except those which I have 
ing the observation. Its pursuit is a delightful recreation. For these rea- 
: . | numbered 6 and 7, are totally unsupported by argument ; that 

sons, and for many others too numerous to mention, be it resolved: that 2 S 
the study of natural history was, is, and ever shall be, the most useful and at they are mere assertions, and must be regarded simply as the 
the same time the most delightful ever invented to weary the brains of | opinions of the writer. The value of an opinion depends, of 
poor youths who ever went to school in any country or in any clime. course, upon its author or its possessor. The opinion of Sir 
' —¥. K. Isaac Newton, that all the matter of the globe might, under 


It shows us the wonderful manner in which each living being is con- «os eee : F 
| proper conditions, be compressed into the space of one cubic 
structed for purposes of both offense and defense, and although in study- | prop P P 
ing we have not used text-books, 1 think each scholar has learned as much | , ‘ 
as he would have learned by their use. —E.F.¥. | whose long life was a constant study of physics. 


inch, has value only as we know it was the opinion of a man 
The opinion 
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of Comte that “ the intelligence of woman amounts, at best,to| mind. 1. The general disposition of woman to marry. 2, 
only a small instantaneous sagacity,” is entitled to considera- | Their opinion that the inequality was not sufficient to render 
tion, if not to credence, from the known character, erudition, | matrimonial felicity improbable. 3. That a bird in the hand 
and acuteness of thought of the renowned French philosopher. | is worth two in the bush. 4. That marriage, even to an inferior 
As I. N. is personally unknown to us, we attach value to her | man, is better than an irritable, snarling, peevish old maiden- 
expressed views only as they commend themselves by their ap-| hood. 5. The fact that these married ladies are, notwith- 
parent probability, or their harmony with our own cherished | standing their superiority, “ infinitely” inferiorto I.N. 6. The 
beliefs. Our opinions, also, depend largely upon our czdé¢ws.| heroic determination on the part of each to accomplish that 
The Spanish Inquisition is viewed by different persons as a | which the united efforts of a dozen superior women failed to 
divine, or as a diabolic, institution, according to the condition | secure, viz., the elevation of the poor creature toa perfect man- 


of their minds, as produced by education, temperament, race, 
etc. The state of I. N.’s mind in regard to men generally, or, 
at least, in regard to men principals, needs no elucidation. 
The fifth proposition is divisible into two parts, the second 
of which, that “the work can be done quite as effectively by 
women as by men,” is simply an assumption of the whole 
question, with I. N.’s usual disregard of argument. To the 
first part, two things can be said: 1. It reveals great igno- 
rance on the part of the writer, or presumes it in the reader. 
That it requires no more executive ability to “run” a large. 
school than a small one, of the same grade, is an assertion that 
bears absurdity on its very face ; and when the difference in 
grade is added, the “claim” becomes ridiculous. According 
to I. N., the Mayor of New York, or Chicago, need be a man 
of no greater executive ability than he of Bogtown, or Squash- 
ville. Almost every day illustrates the inability of men to 
manage large affairs, who succeeded well in those of less mag- 
nitude ; and history affords numerous examples of lathentable 
failures as army or corps commanders, of men who were ad- 
mirable brigade or division generals. But, 2. Where is the 
proof that a primary school zs “run” by its lady principal as 
well as it would be by a man? There was lately an examina- 
tion in Chicago, which the Assistant Superintendent described 
as “the slaughter of the sixth grade.” But ad// the sixth grade 
was “ slaughtered,” in district and primary schools. True ; 
but the sixth grade of the primary school corresponds in im- 


|hood. Which of these is the true explanation, I. N. may, 
| perhaps, tell us. Will she also inform us why the marriage of 
the most popular man ‘principal immediately reduces his popu- 
| larity among his young lady teachers, and especially with 
| some of his lady teachers of very young? 

This assertion (6) of I. N. recognizes the existence of two 
standards, by one of which, woman is judged ; by the other, 
man. ‘This difference is clearly shown by the difference in the 
examinations of teachers in Chicago. The examination of 
lady applicants is but a trifle more comprehensive and difficult 
than the examination for admission to the High School ; while 
that for men covers little less than acollege course, excluding 
languages. A man is not allowed to consider himself an ap- 
plicant for a principalship unless he has had several years’ ex- 
perience as principal of a graded school; but no such experi- 
ence was exacted from any of the lady principals of our city. 
It does not help matters to point to the fact that men are ex- 
amined as principals, and ladies as assistants, since no further 
examination is required in the case of a lady; butif a man 
desires to change, if it be but to take the less important 
| position of assistant in the High School, he must pass another 

examination. I. N. may attribute this partiality to her sex to 
the gallantry of the Board. It may be; but gallantry to the 
| individual might be treachery to the community. We sincerely 
trust we may not be understood as insinuating that any of our 
| lady principals are not perfectly competent for the positions 





portance to the first grade of the district schools, and is, or | which they occupy. We feel constantly hampered by the fear 
should be, the peculiar care of the principal. And where is | that our remarks may be misconstrued. We are endeavoring 
the district school principal who would regard his head as safe | to talk to I. N. on general principles, without personalities. 





on his shoulders after such a “ slaughter” of his first grade? 


If lady principals are equal to the men, why do men de- | 


clare that if the man at the head of the school which their 
children attend should be supplanted by a lady, they would 
move to another district, in which no such change had been 
made? Why do men declare that,a late change of this kind 
depreciated the value of their property? Mere sex prejudice, 
do you say? Then why is it that our best lady assistants will 
not trade with lady principals if they can possibly avoid it? 
And if primary schools are “run” as well as district schools, 
why are the district school principals besieged by parents—by 
mothers as well as by fathers—begging for the transfer of their 
children from the primary schools? 

The sixth proposition, that the lady teachers are the superior 
part of their sex, and superior, as women, to the men teachers, 
as men, is supported by some argument. Weare not disposed 
to question the statement, though we are somewhat amused at 
its delicate modesty, its freedom from egotism. ‘“ Behold us! 
We are the choice ones of our sex!” But there is a fact to be 
noted here, mentioned by J. M. These superior creatures have 
married almost a whole alphabet of principals! The list ex- 
tends, not from 4 to Z, but from & to Z—Baker, Cutter, 
etc., to van Zwoll! How does it happen that these superior 
women have married such inferior men? Several methods 
of accounting for the phenomenon occur to our masculine 


| But if that “solid column” of women is advancing to take our 
| places, let them begin by showing equal or equivalent scholas- 
tic attainments. ‘ 

But to return. We have the highest authority for saying 
| that in St. Louis the very best assistants are assigned to the 
| lady principals, and the dregs given to the men. (What an 
outcry there would have been if this were reversed.) To our 
mind, the lady principals who accept this arrangement without 
protest confess their inferiority ; as the chess-player who per- 
mits his adversary to give him the odds, even of a pawn, ac- 
knowledges that adversary’s superior skill. 

The seventh proposition, to be deserving of any notice, should 
be based upon very extended observation, more extended, we 
think, than I. N. could possibly have had, since the past ten 
years of her life (if we correctiy understand her) have been spent 
with one principal. The truth seems to be that I. N., with 
utter disregard to the principle of the Baconian philosophy (is 
it because Bacon was a man ?) concludes that all principals are 
but counterparts of the two whom she must know, or must 
have known, somewhat intimately ; while the little that we can 
glean from her article in regard to them, indicates that they 
are not average specimens. The first, the rejected lover, cer- 
tainly lacked ordinary penetration. The second, who has en- 
joyed the services of I. N. for ten years, has, by her own con- 
fession, kept her busy that length of time. This would be an 
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almost overwhelming argument for his possession of superior | are the peers of men, it would not include all salaried women, 


ability, were it not more than balanced by the statement of I. | and prove them deficient in 


some element of” womanhood, 


N. that he “ fixes the clocks.” This is ruinous. It might be | feminine logic alone can tell. 


pardoned him in the first few months of his novitiate ; but the | 


But this question demands more thought, in our humble 


man who has been ten years in a Chicago public school, and | judgment, than has been given to it either by I. N.or J. M. 


yet imagines that he can make any practicable use of those me- | 
chanical abortions which are palmed upon the Board of Edu- | 
cation as time-pieces, is ‘certainly on compos. The Emperor | 
Charles V. simply abandoned in disgust his attempt to make | 
two watches keep time together. But if he had made the same | 
experiment upon sixteen or twenty such clocks as we have, the | 
clock-makers in his domains would have been reduced in | 
number. 
ing” of clocks may be his foible. He may be a monomaniac. 
Some men are perfectly sane except upon the subject of wo- | 
men ; and some women never show symptoms of lunacy except | 
when the subject is man. | 
In the remark which we have numbered (4), I. N. 
unkind to her sex. There are laws which govern all human 
minds, whether of man or of woman 


is very | 


That which enlarges 
the one, enlarges the other; that which contracts the one, 
If woman’s mind feels the evil effects of 
teaching less than man’s, the fact must be owing to one of two 


contracts the other. 
causes, Either woman does not apply herself as patiently, 
constantly, and conscientiously as man does; or her mind is 
already so narrow that it does not admit of as much contrac- 
tion as does the mind of man. I. N. may take either horn of 
this dilemma which pleases her: we refuse both, believing that 
teaching, like any other profession, has its bad as well as its 


good effects. The evil results of division of labor are well 





known ; and mental toil is not exempt fom the general law. 

The logic of I. N. is illustrated in her remark that men are 
principals because they “dave” not venture into other callings. 
Because a man is satisfied with a position that gives him a 
competence, and affords him more leisure for his studies than 
any other business, he “ dares” not change his business! Is it 
possible, at least, that he does not wish to change? Nor would 
this indicate the absence of any “element of manhood.” 
Some men have no taste for commercial life, for law, for medi- 
cine, for the slums of politics. The path to wealth, to fame, 
to political preferment, is not a “ broader path” in the eyes of 
many a man who is a type of the noblest manhood. The mis- 
sionary who hides himself in heathen darkness, refusing ease 
and fame at home, is a fool in the eyes of many whose man- 
hood is but a rotten corpse compared with that of the man 
whom they affect to despise. The noblest man known to the 
writer, a man whose large heart, powerful intellect, vast erudi- 
tion, and lofty purity of soul have left their impress upon hun- 
dreds of young lives, has worked for years in an insignificant 
city, refusing repeated offers of larger pay and greater honor, 
from a conscientious devotion to his work. In these days of 
Tweeds and Gages, of rings and salary grabs, of wide-spread 
devotion to the worship of mammon, when even women sacri- 
fice their modesty in becoming bankers and lecturers,County Su- 
perintendents, and constables, it isa pleasing thought, to some 
of us, at least, that there are men, men of ability, of learning, 
of refinement, men deficient in none of the “ elements of man- 
hood,” who can calmly devote themselves to the education and 
elevation of their race, resisting the allurements which entice 
so many into the pursuit’ of fame and fortune, oftentimes to 
the sacrifice of all the highest and noblest instincts of their 
natures. 


But I. N.’s argument would prove too much. It would in- 


clude in its wide sweep all salaried men; and why, if women 





The right of woman to labor in any field, and to be paid the 
full value of her labor, no one questions. Her ability to do cer- 
tain kinds of work better than a man can do them, is not only 
admitted, but claimed. The right of a man to supplant a woman 
because he is a man, and the right of a woman to supplant a man 
because she is a woman, is denied. The question of the employ- 
ment of men or women as principals should be determined by the 


Still, not to do I. N.’s principal injustice, this “ fix- | adz//ity of the applicants to accomplish the work demanded. 


The question of pay should not, in such an important matter, 
be tolerated fora moment. If a woman who asks $2,500 per 
year be able to train the intellect and mold the character of a 
thousand children better than a man who offers to do the 
work, but who cannot do it as well, for $2,500 per annum, em- 
ploy the woman by all means. But first let there be reason- 
able evidence of her superior talents. The question may be 
settled inductively, or deductively ; inductively, by conclusions 
drawn from carefully collected data of the results of the man- 
agement of schools by men and by women ; deductively, from 
Neither J. 
M. nor I. N. is capable of discussing the question in this way. 
J. M. is a man principal, warped by “class bias.” The avimus 
of I. N., as shown by one remark (not to mention a dozen oth- 
ers), unfits her for an unprejudiced investigation. 


the physical and mental peculiarities of the sexes. 


The remark 
alluded to is this: male principals “shelter themselves behind 
a system which allows them to shirk responsibilities if results 
are unhappy, but assume them if favorable.” I. N. does not 
say that men do thus “shirk” or “assume,” but she evidently 
would have her readers infer it. If I. N. has been thus “ un- 
equally yoked” with a principal who could be guilty of such 
ineffable meanness, we pardon her the venom of this wholesale 
untruth, and all her illogical hostility to masculine peda- 
gogues ; but beg her to believe that there are men, men teach- 
ers, who loathe such cowardice quite as much as it is loathed 
by her womanly soul. 

The comforting assurance of I. N., that she has not “ entered 
upon a crusade against men in general,” is shorn of all sweet- 
ness to the heart of a young, unmarried, and tolerably good- 
looking principal, by the statement that she as entered upon 
a crusade.“ against men who teach school.” The aggravation 
is intensified by J. M’s. description of this modern crusader, as 
“ fascinating,” “ charming,” “ bewitching,” “ delightful,” “ love- 
ly.” Alas! alas! that the future possessor of all this “ deli- 
ciousness,” etc., isnot to be a schoolmaster, but a man who has 
entered the “ broader path” of, perhaps shoemaking, or tailor- 
ing ! (will there be mine of him?) Let us hope, however, that 
after having rejected the unsophisticated village schoolmaster, 
who seems not to have known that a woman’s “no” is often but 
a minor prelude, which may be modulated into a major strain, 
sweet, yet triumphant, let us hope that the successful suitor 
may not be aman who has “developed” from a pot-house 
politician into an alderman, or has enjoyed the “higher cul- 
ture,” either as reporter or lawyer, of the nastinesses of the 
courts. ; 

We do not desire to misrepresent I. N., and are not positive 
that she seriously recommends the employment of a policeman 
as principal. But we think that she has unconsciously indicated 
the direction of the march of that “solid column.” When 
the principal of each school shall be a woman /us a police- 





man ; when the Assistant Superintendent shall be a woman f/us- 
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a policeman ; when, the Superintendent shall be a woman p/us 
a policeman; then, from this lofty pinnacle of American civiliza- 
tion, our chief educational dignitaries will call upon the world to 
admire the models given to our youth for the development of 
their womanly delicacy and manly virtue; and the world, 
beholding these models in the shape of a strong-minded 
woman and a bullet-headed policeman, will—what ? 
—Blue Beard. 


WOMAN'S WORK. 
(From an addressed delivered before the Detroit High School Alumni, by 
Miss Margaret F. Buchanan.) 


I would surely be ungrateful for the privileges of these class- 
rooms, and a coward in the picket-guard of my sex, if, fearing 
the misjudgment of pious censors who daily disclaim a parody 
on Christianity, and who use the potentialities of the religious 
office for the enforcement of their private opinions as author- 
ized doctrine, if I failed to declare to-night, calmly, and with 
the utmost respect for those who dissent from us, what I know 
to be the opinion of the graduates of the school, concerning 
the grievously misunderstood question of “ woman’s rights.” 
We conceive them to be essentially three: The right to equal 
education ; the right to unrestricted labor in all the professions 
and occupations for which they fit themselves ; the right to the 
same pay as men for the same service rendered. 

Do these demands shock morality? Is danger lurking in 
them, waiting to assail the marriage tie and disrupt domestic 
Will the children born of mothers holding these prin- 
ciples, be more brutal or less modest than those of women 
who cannot read or write, or of that other class, who are per- 
mitted to obtain the rudiments, and who devote their leisure 
to slander and malignity, and society vices? Will paying a 
woman the same sum of money as a man, for doing the same 


peace ? 


work in the same way, in the same length of time, shuck God's 
sense of justice? If a man receive $1,5Co a year, as principal 
of aschool, and a woman be appointed to the place and the 
work, will the foundations of the universe cry out in pain that 
chaos will come back if she be paid $1,500? What is there 
in these three demands; equal education, unrestricted labor, 
equal pay—which is not in accord with human reason, with 
moral equity, with Christianity? What human being outside 
an insane asylum dare deny them? None, say we all to-night ! 
But to-morrow, when some woman applies for the privilege of 
studying medicine, some cautious man will warn her through 
the press or from the pulpit, and when she answers that God 
made the human body, that it is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
that all things are pure to the pure, and the shame be to him 
who evil thinks, he will loftily decline to continue the corres- 
pondence on the ground that his opponent is a woman, that he 
does not like to be hard on the weak, and that he is a gentle- 
man of the old school ! 

It would be delightful for women if they were all blossom- 
ing vines, twined around sturdy and majestic oaks, oak and 
vine lovingly branching out together. Alas, we are not vines ; 
you are not oaks ! We all have to 
travel the high road of activity, facing the sun, blinded by the 
dust, elbowed and pushed by the crowd, drenched by the rain! 
She is the tenderest woman who can bear the greatest tem- 
pests without yielding! To be tender is something else than 
to be frail!) An Englishman, who was a jurist when he wrote 
of law, and less than a man when he talked of woman, says : 
** A woman’s noblest station is retreat.’ The Shah of Persia, 


Life is not a metaphor! 
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on his recent visit to the noble lord’s country, slapped the no- 
ble lord’s spirit on the shoulder, and practically endorsed the 
opinion by offering $30,000 for three women, to decorate his 
retreat at Teheran. It was a Frenchman who exclaimed : “ To 
describe woman, the pen should be dipped in the humid colors 
of the rainbow, and the paper be dried with dust gathered 
from the wings of a butterfly.” Think of describing Susan B. 
Anthony that way! “ The empire of woman” writes another 
Frenchman, in fact, if not in-country, “isan empire of softness, 
of address, of complacency. Her commands are caresses, her 
menaces are tears.” This man was Rousseau, who practically 
carried out his convictions concerning woman. He sent his 
children to the foundling hospital as rapidly as they were born, 
and wedded the mother after the entire family was thus dis- 
posed of. Ah, the real woman, the woman whom God intend- 
ed to be by the side of man during the morning, the 
noon, the night of his existence, to be his equal, his love, his 
wife, is not the woman of heathen Greece, or the groveling 
grub of later degradation, is not the gaudy insect, nor the 
The real woman 
divine, the product of the same divinity in heart and_ brain 
and soul, as he. She has to bear equally the toil of life, the 
heat and burden of the day ; and they who would deprive her 
of any means whereby she may bear the burden better, are 


robbers and pirates ! 


Frenchman’s passionate plaything. is as 


The highest education makes man 
noblest ; so does it make woman. The most practical educa- 
The fin- 


est education makes man tenderest ; so does it make woman. 


tion makes man usefulest ; so does it make woman. 


Whatever contributes to the intellectual greatness, the moral 
worth of the one, enlarges the intellect and beautifies the char- 
acter of the other. «¢ 

But the prevalent idea that this demand for the equal educa- 
tion of men and women isa new one, a revolutionary demand, 
is the most absurd of the unreasonable notions connected with 
this question. The demand is for a revival, not for a novelty; 
for restoration, not for evolution. Lioba, a nun of the eighth 
century, taught civil and canon law, theology and philosophy, 
Hilde- 
garde, a German abbess, of Bingen-on-the-Rhine, was called 


with the admiration and endorsement of the bishops. 


the St. Bernard of women, on account of her sanctity and elo- 
quence. Women -studied in the great Catholic university 
schools of the middle ages, side by side with men ; yet hands 
are raised in detestation over the inroads of women at Ann 
Arbor. Not only did girls study in these university schools, but 
women held professorships there. Novella D’Andrea taught 
Her 
father was the eminent canonist, and when she succeeded to 


canon law in the University of Bologna for ten years. 


the chair, a curtain was drawn before her face, so striking was 
her beauty. In this instance “ beauty,” as Holmes says, “is the 
index of a larger fact than wisdom,” for had she been teaching 
her own sex only, the curtain need not have been drawn. In 
1570, Christina Pasani was professor of jurisprudence there 
Laura Bassi, whose profound scholarship obtained the univers- 
ity degree of Doctor of Laws, was appointed professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in 1732, and taught in the 
University of Rome as well as in that of Bologna. Only one 
hundred and fifty years have passed—she is forgotten; and 
English clergymen, and laymen, and good women lament 
aloud about heresy, and novelty and revolution, when women 
apply for admission to Oxford and Cambridge! What terror is 
there not, what contumely, what astonishment, when women 
sit under the same clinical lectures with men! Did the world 
ever hear of anything so frightful? It certainly did, for 


French, Italian, and German girls studied medicine in the 
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University of Bologna side by side with them. And women | ical sketches of two prominent criminals, we will consent to 
as well as men gave the medical lectures! One of the most distin- | forego further revelation, and confine ourselves strictly to the 





guished doctors and lecturers on anatomy was Anna Morandi, 
who, first a student, was named to the professors’ chair in 1760. 
Her learning and fame were not limited to one city. She was 
invited to’ Milan, to London, to St. Petersburg. This Uni- 
versity of Bologna, like the cotemporaries, was a Papal insti- 
tution, directly under the guidance of Roman Catholic prelates. 
It was founded in the fifth century, and restored by Charle- 
magne, and held so high a place in Europe that 10,000 students 
were in attendance at one time., In it was established the 
first school for the dissection of the human body, and many of 
the women who practiced medicine in France in the fourteenth 
century must have been its graduates. Its benches and pro- 
fessors’ chairs were not filled at long intervals, and for a brief 
period, by women. When Cardinal Mezzofanti, the greatest lin- 
guist of his age, died, a woman, Matilda Tamborini. was found 
most competent to succeed him. It is to be understood also, that 
during these centuries when women were students and profess- 
ors in the whole range of science, sacred and profane, these 
universities of Rome, Bologna and Genoa were under the ab- 
solute control, political as well as religious, of the Papacy- 
Yet Roman Catholic clergymen, sometimes, insist on the ne- 
cessity of frivolous education for girls, as the only kind fit for 
them, and Catholics who entertain cortrary opinions are called 
Statues are erected to the mem- 
ory of women professors of botany in Bologna and Genoa, and 
sculpture and painting were taught by the Sisters Givani, and 
by Propezia di Rossi and Maretti Robusti. 


upon to defend themselves. 


Not in these uni- 
versities only was the intellectual equality of men and women 
proclaimed by the church and endorsed by cotemporaneous 
culture. How shall we forget that illustrious woman and 
saint, Catherine of Sienn, the noblest of the many Catherines 
who tread the boards of history? She was not only a jurist, 
but a diplomat ; not only a canonist, buta politician. For her 
public services in these capacities, the Church was profoundly 
grateful. Popes summoned her to their counsel. She was 
the legate of Gregory XI. to negotiate and accept the surren- 
der of the rebelliaus city of Avignon. During the schism 
which followed the election’ of Pope Urban VI., she pacified 
christendom. And for civil and political success, for her learn- 
ing and courage and eloquence, the Church has conferred upon 
her the highest earthly reward—canonization. 

Surely I have already sustained my seemingly ill-founded 
assertion, that the demand for woman’s highest education, for 
the enlargement of her sphere, is a revival, not an innovation. 
The proofs can be freely extended ; my remarks must not be. 
Let me sum it all—history, common sense, Christianity—in a 
single sentence: The sphere of every woman is the field where- 
in she can best use her faculties. 


MALE VS. FEMALE PRINCIPALS. 


The point at issue between the Editor of THE Cuicaco 
TEACHER and ourselves, was, as we supposed, the relative mer- 
its of male and female principals. From his reply to our last 
paper on this subject, it would be difficult 
person to determine whether we had been 
department of social science, a religious 
Certainly none would have the 
that the aforesaid gentleman intended, in 


an uninitiated 
differing on some 
tenet, or political 
remotest suspicion 
that reply, to favor 
his readers with his views upon the superiority of male prin- 
cipals. Waiving the desire to refer to the touching biograph- 


for 


economy. 


| matter in dispute. 


While the whole cumbrous structure which THr TEACHER 
| has reared seems tottering from turret to foundation, we can- 
|not forbear adding our little mite to assist in its overthrow. 
| There are two ideas brought out in his answer which the writ- 
| er evidently considers his strong points. We regard them the 
| weakest that could have been advanced. We were astonished 
|to find him volunteering the statement that while one lady 
| gets a principalship, there are fifty others, equally competent 
to take the same position. Surely that was not a well-consid- 
ered argument. Fifty-one women in Chicago thoroughly 
|competent to assume the principalship of a school! Then 
| there isn’t the slightest necessity for having any men at all, for 
| we all know that the ladies holding positions as principals 
| have made a complete success of the experiment, giving entire 
| satisfaction to the parties most interested—the immediate pat- 
rons of those schools, and the Board of Education. It might, 
to an unprejudiced observer, seem a little immpolitic to assert 
that the supply being large, women can be obtained for less 
money than men ; and that, too, at a time when the city finds 
it a little difficult to “make both ends meet.” 

When we stated truths well-established, we were surprised 
to observe that our opponent cited, in refutation of our theory, 
the fact that Agassiz was a teacher. He was a teacher, pro-~ 
fessedly such, and a broad, noble, whole-souled teacher, devot- 
ed to the interests of science ; hence to that of the world at 
large. But he was not principal of a district school, and 
under no circumstances, could such a man hold that position 
for any length of time. We know one must creep before he 
can walk, but one who lacks capacity to*reach the top round 
of the ladder, has not the right to put himself in the same cate- 
gory with those who stand head and shoulders above him, 
largely through their own unaided, untiring perseverance and 
indomitable will; hence, we say the comparison has no place 
in this discussion. We do not pretend to say that men of 
marked ability never enter the teacher's profession as common- 
school principals, but we do make the assertion, unqualifiedly, 
that no man of marked ability ever staid there. We do not 
say that men have never left that business for others in which 
they have signally failed, and have been driven again to teach- 
ing asa means of support; but we do say that our opponent’s 
testimony to that effect only strengthens our argument, since it 
proves the man inefficient by nature ; unable, or unwilling to 
cope with the obstacles before him, or lacking force through 
long inaction. We do not say that our streets are not full of 
wrecked merchants, but we do say anybody with the soul of a 
man in him, is stronger and better for having tried and failed, 
than for never having tried at all. And we hold it to be vast- 
ly more to one’s credit to have fought his own battles single- 
handed, than to have stood at the head of a body of eighteen 
or twenty lady teachers and taken the credit of their labors; 
for it is no secret in the profession, if it is out of it, that any 
principal, with an efficient corps of assistant teachers, is well 
fortified against reverses. It is equally well known that any 
principal, who chances to have a grudge against a teacher, let 
the cause be fancied or real, the teacher efficient or inefficient, 
will work unremittingly for her removal ; so, if the success of a 
male principal is not well assured, he has only himself to blame. 

But all this has comparatively little to do with the question 
under discussion. This is a case that shuuld stand squarely on 
its merits. If there is an actual necessity that men should be 
the only principals of district schools, they should be there. 
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But we claim there is not. Women, equally well dialed, | 
equally competent to control the same departments, should be 
eligible to the same positions, on the same salary. 

With respect to sex regulating salaries, we can only regard | 
it as proof of a man’s narrowness, bigotry and prejudice, when 
he says: “ Let sex, and not qualification, determine the price 
of labor.” As the editor of THE TEACHER remarked in 
another article, the public schools should not be made char- 
itable dispensaries, supplying positions to incompetent persons 
mainly on the ground of dependent families. We agree fully 
to that. Towns and cities pay school-money for instruction, 
and they want the best they can get for what they give. Clearly 
it is a matter of justice that women, as well as men, should 
be paid for brain and time. 

We believe that in the higher classes of schools, men are 
needed—that for the present, at least, they should be at the 
head of colleges and universities, and throughout their several 
departments—not because they are men, but because, up to a 
very recent date, such has been the educational system of this 
country, that no college doors having been opened to women, 
they have been debarred the privilege of being classically ed- 
ucated, except privately ; hence there are but very few women 
in the United States competent to fill those positions. 

We cannot disguise the fact, that competition settles the 
question of man’s repugnance to woman’s advancement. If 
she holds a position he does not want, or, for his life could not 
fill, he freely acknowledges her power; if she stands in his 
way, he is not slow to decry her merits. 

As a proof, look at Miss Mitchell. What man, in his senses, 
would suggest that her salary be lowered because she is a | 





woman ? : 

In a former article our opponent advocates the continuance 
of men, on the ground of stimulating pupils to enthusiasm. 
We believe there is no particular part of a person’s life in 
which he should be separated from the opposite sex; but is 
not an educational process brought to bear on a child outside 
of school, thus combining the influence of men and women? 

It is much better that children be subjected to the influence 
of a cultured woman whom they are compelled to respect, than 
to that of an inferior man. 
accomplishing better results in the end, than a man who tame- 
ly sits down to fritter away his} time among young children, 
while the whole world full of manly work is before him? 
Judicious companionship will soon counteract all mawkish and 
sentimental tendencies on the part of boys and girls, unless | 
they are so ingrained by inheritance that nothing will uproot | 
them. Consequently, we say that this argument falls to the 


Is not such a woman capable of 


ground. 

There is much more that might be said on our side of the 
question, but, under the impression that any intelligent person 
can setttle the matter for himself, we will not intrude farther 
upon time and space that may be desired for questions of a 





different nature. | 
—ZIncarnate Negation. | 





—_—— 
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OUR CROSS BILL. 





The /ncarnate Negation being masked—though by this time | 
the mask is rather translucent—-can say mean things of men | 
principals, which we cannot say of women principals, and | 
would not, if we could. We do not choose to resort to the | 

For the lady principals whom 
we know, we entertain the highest respect, esteem and admi- 











ration, and it is a significant fact that their friendliness toward 
us has not been diminished by this really interesting discus- 
sion. Inno other way have the lady principals of this city 
shown their strength so much as in sustaining a journal that 
bestowed on them no fulsome flattery, but pointed out to them 
their weakness. In their hearts they feel the justice of our 
judgment, and acknowledge that, however good women they 
may be, they can never be men. 

We did not admit, as the /ncarnate Negation assumes, that 
fifty-one women were competent to act as principal in each 
What we did say 
“A lady is elected principal ; fifty others are 
equally competent to fill the position.” But we did not ac- 
knowledge, and we do not acknowledge, and we will not ac- 
knowledge that any one of those fifty-one women, or any one 
in five hundred and fifty-one women, or any one in five thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-one women is equally competent 
with a man to fill that position. 


and every school in this or any other city. 
was as follows: 


To sustain this argument we 
cited the experience of educated humanity in their dealings 
with male and female teachers,—an argument of which the 
Incarnate Negation has fought remarkably shy. There is virility 
in aman’s administration. It is a curious fact that there is 
not any female word corresponding to virility. We have femz- 
ninity, it is true; but it refers, not to a physical fact, but to a 
grammatical distinction. 
is not sex in teaching, our position is secure. 


Until our opponent proves that there 


But this discussion has assumed a broader scope—as we in- 
tended from the first that it should assume—than the respective 
meritsof women and men. To us itis not a question of panta- 
loon versus pantalette, but a question of the importance, rank, 
and dignity of teaching. We wanted to attack—and our cor- 
respondent has given us the opportunity to do so—all those 
who would improve teaching by driving all the bright men, and 
It 
is true that many good men, on account of the beggarly com- 
pensation of former times, had to leave the calling; it is also 
true that many left it, at the earnest solicitation of school au- 
thorities, who afterwards cut a high figure in the world, and 
made a noise abroad—which seems to be the /ncarnate Nega- 


eventually all the bright women, out of the business. 


It is true that rest- 
less and ambitious spirits, hungering for applause, soon learn 
that the school is not their proper place, and leave it; but this 
is no argiment against the ability and manhood and woman- 
hood of the more useful and contented, and less conceited in- 
dividuals who cling to the teacher’s vocation. If restless men 
quit teaching, so do restless women; and if this fact tells 
against the men who remain in the profession, so it tells, 
also, against the women. If Miss Brackett, and Anna Dickin- 
son, and Miss Buchanan, saw fit to quit teaching, is it any 
If S.A. 
Briggs, and others of his ilk, found it convenient to doff the 
gown, is that a proof of the imbecility of a Bateman, a Har- 
ris, or a Pickard? The truth is that those ladies would have 
done more good as teachers than they are doing now; but if 


tion's idea of culture and development. 


stigma on the women that remain in the schools? 


| we allow them the privilege of going out, they ought to allow 


us.the privilege of staying in. We see with sorrow that the 
temptations of business are sufficient to draw some of our best 
men away from the schools ; we are glad in behalf of the men : 
we are sorry when we think of the schools. With all her as- 
sumed ancientness, the /acarnate Negation is evidently young 
and inexperienced ; she does not know the career of men in 
what she considers fields of broad culture and full develop- 
ment. Now, every educated young man commences life, 
teaching ; if he is eminently successful, he continues; if he 
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fails, he cries sour grapes, and goes into other professions, | Leigh’s method against all the good done by all the female 
wherein he gains a livelihood by means at once problematical | lecturers of this generation. 

and questionable ; and if he gains a competency, it is gener- | The truth is, that we cannot get too good a man to teach 
ally by practices which, as a teacher, he would shrink from or | common school, and any system or tendency that is calculated, 
spurn. If one who has taught a number of years goes into | on account of false notions of economy, to drive these men 
the world of trickery, brass and bravado, he finds himself not | out of the schools and give their places to women; any system 
a match for the sharpers, politicians, thieves, scamps, scoun- | which places the common school standard so low as to be 
drels, scalpers, and villains, so he returns to his school, to the filled with women confessedly inferior to college professors, 
companionship of innocence, to the delights of doing good, | and, according to former language, vastly inferior to the avail- 
of being secure, sinless and happy ;—this is what the /ucar-| able common school principals, must before long reduce our 
nale Negation calls inefficiency! Pardon us, Miss I. N.; you | common schools to a low order of efficiency. 

are young in spite of your signature, and we know that you | 
are innocent; you are on the wrong road; you are in the | 
frame of mind of the barbarian woman who loves the burly noe + * Ene a 
brute that tramples on her, and scorns the refined man that EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

would treat her all too kindly. She is enamored of the beast- — 

liness of physical power; you are enraptured with the power | In looking over the various sets of examination papers which 
of money. Refined, gentle, brilliant, sympathetic, as you are, | are published, one can not fail to notice that there is a mani- 
you look for your opposite in man, You are a fairy prin- | fest injustice in marking all questions with an equal value. 
cess ; your deau ideal is a bold barbarian. The fable of *‘ Beauty | One guestion may be a mere test of memory ; another may in- 


and the Beast” is not a fancy product; it is the grossly-ex- | volve considerable study, even after its principle is well under- 


+. + 


pressed aspiration of every woman. Woman delights in mar- | stood ; another still may require an answer su lengthy as to 
rying a brute, in the hope of making a man of him. | consume a great deal of time in the mere writing out of what 

In her argument against men the /ncarnate Negation shows is required. A pupil well drilled in the art of getting high 
how much of a man-lover she1s, if the man will only appear | percentages, glances over his paper, picks out the easy ques- 
in the form of an aggressive beast. | tions, which will count, and chances the rest. Tact often counts 

The Jncarnate Negation says: “We believe that in the | more than talent in this game. 
higher classes of schools, men are needed.” Good! Now we | 
claim that if men are needed in the higher classes of schools, 
they are more needed in the lower classes of schools, as the 


The fairest way of marking examinations known to me, is to 
select questions which cover, honestly and fully, the ground on 
which the class is to be questioned. These questions are to be 
/ncarnate Negation would call them. We believe that the | prepared by some one who has not taught the pupils under ex- 
proper study of mankind is man, and that the man who dis- | amination. But before the class is examined, they are to be 
covers a new approach to the” mind of a child, is a greater | submitted to the teacher of the class, Who has a right to ob- 
benefactor than he who discovers a new planet. We have | ject to questions which are too intricate, or too long, or in 
profound respect for the study of sciences; we bow down in | other ways objectionable. Without this mutual action, ques- 
reverence before the possessor of vast scientific knowledge, if | tions may be submitted which lie outside the proper school 
he can use that knowledge to his own benefit or the benefit of | work. A set of history questions might be submitted which 
anybody else ; but we asseverate that more good to the race | would be very unfair for the students of our “ brief histories,” 
has been done of late by improved methods of common school | by embracing minutiz wholly unfamiliar to the pupils. Some 
instruction, than by the sum total of scientific discoveries made | wiseacre prepared a set of historical questions for an English 
in the same time. We hold this to be true, that there is not | civil service examination, of which an eminent statesman said 
one in ten of the men principals in Chicago, or in any city of | that no man in England, except Macaulay, could have passed 
similar spirit, who could not qualify himself in six moths to fill} upon them. Some examiners are not familiar enough with the 
any ordinary professorial chair in the land; and further, that | text books used to measure fairly the acquirements reasonably 
not one in ten of the men filling professorial chairs could take | expected. Hence a need of comparison, in a spirit of good 
a principal’s position in the schools of Chicago, or any like | will and fairness. 
city, and hold his place two weeks. ‘This being so, the logical Teachers ought also to be consulted upon the question of 
conclusion is, that a common school man is- better than a col- | time allotted. Some classes work more rapidly than others. 
lege man ; but according to the I. N’s. admission, a college | Questions should be shaped so as to cut off diffuse and vague 
man is better than a woman, however good she may be; so a | answers, or ingenious wordiness to cover ignorance. 
common school teacher is, without question, better than a Having decided upon the questions, and the proper time to 
woman teacher of any grade. But to the facts. We assever- | be allotted, the questions, whether few or many—whether ten 
ate that the improvement in primary instruction during the | or any other number is unimportant—should be gone over by 
last decade has been of more value to the world than the | the examiner and teacher, and their re/ative value settled. One 
scientific discoveries of the same period. We hold that the | question may call fora single definition; let this bea unit. 
word-method of teaching young children has already done | The next question may be a problem requiring a knowledge 
more good than the Darwinian theory and the discussions | of a principle, and a correct application of it. This counts 
that have grown out of it. We hold that the notion of add-| two points at least. Another question may involve such a 
ing and subtracting by 1’s in the lowest grade, has done more | series of operations as to make it proportionally as long as any 
practical good to the mathematics of the future, than all the col-| other three given ; it ought, then, to count as much as three 
lections of bugs and coins and postage stampshave done Supt. | others. It is easy thus to make the points to twenty, twenty- 
Dow, of Peoria, tells us that by the use of Leigh’s phonic type | five, or fifty, or some convenient number. Then, in marking 
one year is saved to children in learning to read. Supt. Har- | papers, give each pupil credit for the points made on each ques- 
ris says the same, If this be so, we will put the good done by|tion. If there are twenty-five points involved, and he makes 
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twenty, he gets 80 per cent., etc. If, in mathematics, 
the principle is right but the mechanical working wrong, the 
pupil gets partial credit: the question is not counted zero. 

In history and geography, many questions covering sin- 
gle points, are preferable to those which require long an- 
swers. They are less perplexing, because they fatigue atten- 
tion less. The mental and the physical strain of long written 
examinations is severe upon young pupils. It is not trifling 
for teachers credo experto. 

Believing that written examinations are very valuable, I can 
not help thinking that we lay too much stress upon them. 
Every school contains those pupils who never make good ex- 
aminations, but are really among the best of thinkers and 
workers, and who carry more out of the schools than those who 
invariably lead them in written work, 

In a certain school of my younger days, our standing was 
based partly upon our daily work ; partly upon our final ex- 
aminations. The daily work counted two-thirds; the exam- 
ination one-third. It seems just that the regular work should 
be counted in all questions of promotion. It is a common 
thing to find a dull pupil passing an examination by sheer 
luck, while a better scholar, because of a headache, or ofmore 
excitable nerves, fails to pass. Examination crams are not 
profitable work. As 1t now stands, we know very little of the 
value of reported percentages in determining actual or relative 


scholarship. —Nemo. 








NOTES. 





By one of our distinguished blunders, the name and address 
of Francis S. Belden was omitted last month from the list of 
agents representing publishing houses in this city. Cowper- 
thwait & Co., whom Mr. Belden represents, are not least in the 
Northwest, whether we consider the intrinsic value of their 
books, or the large area of country over which they are in use; 
nor is Mr. Belden, from any point of view, the /eas¢ of the 
agents. He may be found, wreathed in smiles and enrobed 
with urbanity, at 335 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 


We cannot agree with Jucarnate Negation in some of her 
remarks in the article in your January number. 

We have had to come West to learn from her that school- 
masters are objects of contempt, with either true men or wo- 
men. They may be with shoddy aristocracy, but so are their 
own grandparents, who earned an honest livelihood by humble 
callings. 

If it is true that “ watching the slow unfolding of the mind” 
produces more irritability in men than in women, which neither 
our experience nor observation corroborates, possibly the rea- 
son may be found, not in a difference of intellect, but ina 
nervous system less adapted to the work. 

Coming from a school taught mostly by men, men who are 
nature’s noblemen, of superior minds, and goodly stature, our 
feelings of gratitude toward them lead us to reject such 
charges as unjust. The President, a man of thirty years’ expe- 
rience in collegiate teaching, left the highest place in the gift 
of a college to take charge of a Normal School, because in it 
he could “do the most good in training young men and women 
to become responsible heads of families.” 

We cannot feel with her that the choice of teaching as a life 
business betokens either weakness, cowardice, or laziness ; 
rather, it seems to us strength, bravery, and industry. 

Strength of character to prefer the good of the greatest num- 
ber to personal advancement. 





| Bravery, to bear calmly and without malice, misconstruction 
of their motives. 

Their industry is too obvious to need support; while the 
charge of incompetency is refuted by those who, besides teach - 
ing well, are also making a place for themselves in literary, 
scientific, and other circles. 

Where has a man a better chance for “ higher development 
and true culture” (which is not necessarily book knowledge) 
than in so training others that ¢heir lives may be useful, not 
worthless, and in raising still higher a profession of so much 
importance ? 

Our remarks have been confined to Eastern teachers, as our 
experience there had been more extensive. But we must say 
that the Superintendent and the few gentlemen principals we 
are personally acquainted with here, are not dwarfed either in 
mind or body, and instead of being weak, cowardly, or lazy, 
are deserving of more praise and appreciation than they seem 
likely to get in this generation. 
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REPORT AND ADDRESSES OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ Asso- 
CIATION, held at Elmira, New York, 1873. S. H. White, 
Peoria, Ills. $1.25. 

‘It is safe te say that no previous Convention of Teachers 
attracted so much attention throughout the country, or provoked 
so much comment of the Press as this one, of which this vol- 
ume isa report. The gravity of the questions discussed, the 
ability and standing of the men engaged in the discussion, the 
exhaustiveness of the papers which evoked the many animated 
and interesting debates that took place at the meeting—all 
conspire to make this book at once of timely interest and 
standard value. 


ELOcuTIONIST’s ANNUAL, No. 2. By J. W. Shoemaker. Phil- 
adelphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers of Schoolday 
Magazine. 

From this little book one of the least sensibility can get a 
dollar’s worth of laughing, and fifty cents’ worth'of :rying, and 
all for the small sum of thirty-five cents. The taste exhibited 
in the selection is admirable—the sentiment of the pieces rang- 
ing through the whole register of human feeling. Its adapta- 
tion to purposes of elocutionary drill is not less happy 
than its availability for school festivals and other exhibitions 
of the reader’s skill. If the publishers of this volume continue 
in their present line, they will yet fill the void felt in the want 
of fresh reading matter for children in school. 


How To TeacH. A Manual of Methods. By Henry Kid- 
| dle, City Supt. Public Instruction, New York, Thomas F. 
Harrison and N. F. Calkins, Asst. Supts. in the same city. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. $1.25. 


This is virtually a graded course of instruction—broad 
enough to suit any system of schools. Ten grades are con- 
templated, and the instruction for teaching and the schedule 
of study, are given in detail. We fail to discover in it any- 
thing new, and some of its instructions are a trifle amusing in 
their antiquated simplicity ; yet the work will prove a valuable 
one to rural districts ambitious of organizing a system of graded 
schools. 


BLANCHARD’s Map OF ILiINoIs. John H. Rolph, 133 and 
135 State Street, Chicago. 

This map is revised and corrected to the latest practicable 
moment, and prigted and mounted in the very best style. We 
do not understand how the schools of Illinois can afford to be 
without so correct a representation of the State that supports 
them. The map proper shows all that a complete map of 
Illinois could exhibit—railroad lines, meridians, counties, 
townships, etc., etc. In addition to the large map, there are 
several miniature prints of the State, each representing a par- 
ticular feature. So the political and municipal divisions, the 
geological and meteorological characteristics, the comparative 
elevation of different zones, the yield of minerals, and other 
interesting features are graphically portrayed or clearly stated 
in text printed on the map, It is an Encyclopedia in itself. 
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